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PREFACE 

Dbamatic Readers in the Modern Reading 
Program 

Experience has proved that there is a distinct place 
for well-written plays for children in the modem 
reading program. They utilize the inherent dramatic 
instinct of pupils and enlist their interest and enthu- 
siasm in reading. Moreover, they serve as excellent 
training in silent reading, since pupils must prepare 
themselves for the oral presentation by reading the 
plays silently to get into the spirit of the action and 
to interpret adequately the thoughts and feelings of 
the characters. Finally, as a means of training in 
oral expression such plays are unsurpassed. Pupils 
lose themselves for the time in the characters which 
they impersonate and read with such abandon and 
pleasure that they forget their self-consciousness. 
The audience situation is admirably provided for, 
because the success of the play depends upon each 
pupil's reading his part in a clear, weU-modulated, 
expressive voice. 

A Corrective for Overemphasis on Silent 
Reading 

In these days when the schools are awakening to 
the importance of training in silent reading, there is 
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danger that the abUity to read orally as a fine art and 
as a contribution to social enjoyment may be 
neglected. Those acquainted with school work know 
too well the monotonous, indistinct speech and self- 
conscious, listless attitude which characterize so much 
of the reading of pupils in grades above the third. 
If the modern reading program is carried out intelli- 
gently this sacrifice of good oral reading need not be 
made in the laudable effort to develop the necessary 
reading skills. The balanced reading program will 
of course lay much greater emphasis on the develop- 
ment of reading skills, but it will also provide amply 
for the social interpretation of the printed page 
through training in oral reading as a social response. 
The reading of these simple plays has been found, in 
thousands of schools, to effect a marked improvement 
in the pupils' oral reading. 

How THE Plats may be Used 
The use of these plays permits the whole range of 
expression, from merely reading the stories effec- 
tively, assigning the different parts to different 
pupils, to acting them out with as little or as much 
stage-setting or costuming as a teacher may desire. 
The stories are especially designed to be read as a 
part of the regular reading work and the vocabulary 
has been carefully chosen to fit into the work of the 
given grade. Many different plans for using the 
books will suggest themselves to the teacher. After 
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reading the story silently during the study period, the 
teacher may assign different parts to different 
children, she herself reading the stage directions and 
the other brief descriptions enclosed in brackets. 
The italicized explanations in parentheses are not 
intended to be read aloud. They give incidental 
training in comprehension through silent reading and 
aid in giving the children the cue as to the way the 
part should be rendered. After the story has been 
read in this way, if thought advisable it can be played 
informally and simply, with no attempt at costuming 
or theatric effects. Occasionally, for the "open day," 
or as a special exercise, a favorite play may be given 
by the children with the simplest kind of costuming 
and stage-setting. These can well be made in the 
school as a part of the manual training and sewing 
work. In giving the play, it will generally be better 
not to have pupils memorize the exact words of the 
book, but to depend upon the impromptu rendering 
of their parts. This method will contribute more 
largely to the training in English. 



Peovides a Training in Appbeciation of Good 
Plays 

The whole series, built up as it is from the simple 
dramatic elements of Book One to the completely 
developed forms of Book Five, affords a valuable 
training in the appreciation of the best drama and 
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makes an excellent introduction to the study of the 
Shakespearean plays. ' 

For Reading in Second and Third Grades 
The best results from this book will be obtained by 
using it in the third grade. In some schools, however, 
it may profitably be used in the second grade. 
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THE CLEVER KID 



Time : this morning. 
PiiAce: a pasture. 



Gbay Wolf. 
Whitb Woif. 
Kid. 

[The Gray Wolf and the White Wolf are 
standing at the foot of a hill; at the top of the hill 
is a Kid.]* 

Gkat Wolf. Look, brother, there is a kid ! 

White Wolf. Where? Where? 

Gbat Wolf. On that hill to the south. 

White Wolf. I do not see her. 

Ghat Wolf. She is on the very top. 

White Wolf. Ah, now I see her! 

Gbat Wolf. I wish we could get at her. 

* The explanations in brackets may be lead aloud by the teacher. 




THE CLEVER KID 

White Wolf. She would 
make a fine dinner. 

Grat Wolf. She would, my 
brother. 

White Wolf. She is so 
young ! 

Gbat Wolf. She is so ten- 
der! 

White Wolf. Well, we can- 
not get her. The hill is too 
steep. 

Gray Wolf. We must make 
her come to us. 

White Wolf. Yes, yes ! That 
will be fine! 
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Gray Wolf. O little Kid! Dear little Kid! 

White Wolf. O little Kid! Sweet little Kid! 

Kid. What is it, sirs ? 

Gray Wolf. The grass down here is sweeter ! 

White Wolf. And greener! 

Gray Wolf. And fresher ! 

White Wolf. And younger! 

Gray Wolf. Come down and eat your dinner 
here! 

Kid. Do you speak of my dinner, sirs ? 

Wolves. O yes, yes, yes ! 

Kid. You speak of my dinner, but you think 
of your own. I will stay where I am, sirs. 



THE WOLF AND THE HORSE 

Time : last summer. 
Place: afield of oais. 



WojiP. 


Maid. 


HOBSE. 


Boy. 


Master. 


Neighbors. 



[The Wolf enters from the forest.] 

WoiiP. Ah, if I could only eat oats! What 
a dinner I should have ! I would tell no one ! No 
one would know, and the whole field would be 
mine. 

(Enter the Horse from the forest.) 

Ah, good friend, such news as I can tell 
you! 

HoBSE. I will not promise to believe you. 

WoLr. Well, then, believeyourowneyes. There 
lies a field of ripe oats ! 

HoHSE. As I live, you speak the truth ! 

Wolf. I have not tasted one! I have kept 
them all for you. 
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HoBSE (calling).* Master! Master! 

Wolf. Your master knows the oats are there. 
You do not need to tell him. 

Horse. Maid! Maid! 

Wolf. The maid knows the oats are there. 
You do not need to call her. 

Horse, Boy! Boy! 

Wolf. Stop your calling ! You will have them 
all at me with clubs. 

Horse. Neighbors! Neighbors! 

[Enter the Master, Maid, Boy, and Neigh- 
bors wUh clubs. They surround the Wolf.] 

Master. Aha! I have caught you at last I 

Wolf (to horse). This is the thanks I get for 
showing you — 

Horse. Something you did not want your- 
self. I owe you nothing, sir. 

* The words in parentheses are not intended to be read aloud; they 
will give the child the cue as to how the part should be rendered and 
thus stimulate better expression. 



THE WISE CROW 



Time: last summer. 
Placi: : a meadow. 



The Crow. 
The Sparrow. 



[The Crow and the Sparrow meet at a spring.'] 

Sparrow. Ah me, the spring is dry ! 

Crow. All the springs are dry! 

Sparrow. There may be water in the brook. 

Crow. No, the brook is dry. 

Sparrow. What shall we do ? 

Crow. There may be water in this pitcher. I 
win see. Aha ! Here is water ! Come and drink. 

Sparrow. I cannot reach it. It is too low. 

Crow. Stretch your neck ! 

Sparrow. I stretch and stretch — I cannot 
reach it. 

Crow. Why, neither can I ! Stretch as I will, 
I cannot reach it. 

Sparrow. What shall we do ? 

Crow. We will break the pitcher. Come, now! 
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Sparrow. I strike and strike. 
Crow. I strike and strike. 
Sparrow. We cannot break it. 
Crow. No, we cannot break it. 
Sparrow. What shall we do ? 
Crow. Let us try to overturn it. Come, now ! 
Sparrow. I push and push. 
Crow. I push and push. 
Sparrow. We cannot overturn it. 
Crow. No, we cannot overturn it. 
Sparrow. We must have water! What shall 
we do? 
Crow. Ah, I know the way to get the water! 
{He drops pebbles in the 
pitcher.) 

Sparrow. Why do you drop 
pebbles in the pitcher ? 

{He drops in more pebbles; 
the water rises.) 

Please tell me why you do 
that. 

Crow. Now come and 
drink. Miss Sparrow! 
Sparrow. Why, I can reach the water now ! 
How queer! How very queer! 




THE WOLF AND THE LAMB 

Time: last spring. 
Piace: a pasture. 



The Lamb. 
The Wolf. 



[The Lamb is drinking from the brook. The 
Wolf enters.] 

WoiiF. Aha! There is my dinner. Now I'll 
make it seem that I ought to eat her. Lamb> 
Lamb, how dare you ? How dare you ? 

Lamb. What do you mean, sir? 

Wolf. How dare you muddle the water? 

Lamb. The water is clear where you stand, 
sir. 

Wolf. The water is muddled where I stand, 
miss. 

Lamb. How can that be, sir ? 

Wolf. I say the water here is muddled. 

Lamb. But, sir, the water runs from you to 
me. 

Wolf. Oh, well, we will say no more about 
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THE WOLF AND THE LAMB 




the water. Now just one year ago you called me 
names. 

Lamb. How could that be, sir? 

Wolf. I say you called me names, miss. 

Lamb. But, sir, one year ago I was not born. 

Wolf. Well, then, it was your father. It is 
all the same to me. I mean to eat you anyway. 



THE SELFISH WOMAN 



Time : yesterday. 
Place : the village. 



Woman. 
Beggar. 



[The Selfish Woman is taking cakes from 
her oven. There is a knock at the door.] 

Woman. Enter! • 

[The Beggar enters. She wears a long cloak.] 

Beggar. I am hungry, good woman. Will 
you give me a cake .'' 

Woman. The cakes are too large to give away. 
I will make a cake for you. 

[She makes a very small cake and puts it in 
the oven.] 

Beggar. I thank you, good woman. 

[The woman takes the cake from the oven.] 

Woman. This cake is too large to give away. 
I will make another cake for you. 

[She makes a very, very small cake and puts it 
in the oven.] 
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Beggar. I thank you, good woman. 

\The woman takes the cake from the oven.] 

Woman. This cake is too large to give away. 
I will give you a slice of bread. 

[She cuts a slice from a loaf of bread.] 

Beggar. I thank you — 

Woman. A slice is too much to give away. 
Here is a crust for you. 

[The beggar shakes her head.] 

Beggar. May you never taste cake again! 
May the very cake in your mouth seem to be 
crust ! If you will not give, you shall not have ! 

Woman. Go, go! 

[The beggar throws off her cloak ; a Fairy is 
seen.] 

Woman. A Fairy ! You are a Fairy ? 

Fairy. I am the Fairy of Good Deeds. You 
would not give — you shall not have ! 

[The Fairy goes.] 

Woman. As if cake could ever taste like bread ! 
"T is impossible — impossible ! 
(She eats a cake.) 

What is this ? I seem to be eating crust, diy 
crust. I'll try another cake. 




"WIIX, YOU GIVE ME A CAKE?' 
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(She eats another cake.) 
Why, this too changes to crust! Ah me! 
The Fairy's words were true. I would not give, 
I cannot have. Ah me ! Ah me ! 



THE BLIND MEN AND THE 
ELEPHANT 

Time : a year ago. 
Pla.ce : India. 



The Dbiveb. 

The Six Blind Men. 



[The Six Blind Men stand by the roadside, 
begging. The Driver comes with his elephant.] 

Blind Men. A penny, sir ! A penny ! 

Driver (throwing pennies). There, and there, 
and there! Now out of the way with you! I 
must take my elephant by. 

First Blind Man. I have never seen an 
elephant, sir. 

Other Blind Men. Nor I ! Nor I ! 

Driver. Do you know what he is like ? 

Blind Men. No, sir ! No, sir ! 

Driver. Would you like to touch him? 

Blind Men. Yes! Yes! 

Driver. Come, then, and stand by him. 

First Blind Man (placing hand on elephant's 
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side). Well, well! Now I know all about him! 
He is exactly like a wall ! 

Second Blind Man (feeling the tusk). He is 
not like a wall! He is round and smooth and 
sharp. He is like a spear. 

Third Blind Man (feeling the trunk). Both 
of you are wrong. He is like a snake. 

Fourth Blind Man (feeling a leg). Oh, how 
blind you are ! He is round and tall like a tree ! 

Fifth Blind Man (feeling an ear). Why, 
he is exactly like a great fan ! 

Sixth Blind Man (feeling the tail). This ele- 
phant is not like a wall, or a spear, or a snake, 
or a tree, or a fan. He is exactly like a rope. 

Driver. Ha, ha, ha! 

[He goes, driving elephant and laughing."] 

First Blind Man. Ha, ha, ha! Hear how 
he laughs at you! 

Second Blind Man. He laughs at you and 
the others. 

Third Blind Man. He does not laugh at 



me! 



Fourth Blind Man. I say he laughs at you 
and the others. 




THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEFHANT 
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Fifth Blind Man. You cannot say he laughs 
at me! 

Sixth Blind Man. He laughs at all of you ! 
He knows I spoke the truth. 

[He goes.] 

Other Blind Men. Hear him! Hear him! 

[They go their different ways, shaking their 
fingers angrily at each other.] 



THE STAG AND THE FAWN 

SCENE I 
Time: last aviumn. 
Place: the forest. 



The Stag. 
The Fawn. 



[The Stag and Fawn enter the forest.] 

Fawn. Here is a pool ! 

Stag. We will stop and drink. 

Fawn. I see your horns in the water, fathpr. 

Stag. Ah, yes! 

Fawn. They look like a strong tree down 
there. 

Stag. They are strong! And are they not 
beautiful, child? 

Fawn. They make you very grand, dear 
father ! 

Stag. No king with his crown looks grander! 

Fawn. I see your feet in the water, father. 

Stag. Do not speak of my feet, child ! 

Fawn. Why not ? They are small and slender. 
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Stag. But they look so weak. I do not like 
my feet at all. I wish they were different. 
(-4 Hunter's horn is heard.) 
Come, child, come! 
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SCENE II 
Time: an hour later. 
Place: another fart of the forest. 



The Stag. 
The Fawn. 
The Httnteb. 



[The Stag is caught in a thicket by his horns. 
The Fawn looks at him pityingly.] 

Fawn. A man is near! I hear him running! 

Stag. I cannot free myself ! 

Fawn. Alt, if you only had no horns ! 

Stag. Or if they were only not so strong and 
not so grand! 

Fawn. Your feet could save you then, dear 
father. 

Stag. Go, child, and let your feet save you. 

Fawn. I cannot bear to leave you, father ! 

Stag. Go save yourself! Go, go! 

[The favm goes. The Hunter enters.] 

HuNTEB. Aha ! I have you now ! 



THE SHEPHERD BOY WHO CALLED 
WOLF 

SCENE I 



Time: 


middle of 


the afternoon. 


Place 


: a hillside 


near the village. 




Shepheed Boy. 






Masteb. 






Pastor. 






Merchant. - 






Baker. 






Butcher. 



[The Shepherd Boy watches a flock of sheep.] 

BoT. I am tired of watching sheep! I will 
play a joke on some one ! I will play a joke on 
every one ! 

{He calls in a loud voice.) 

Wolf! Wolf! Wolf! Wolf! 

[Enter the Villagers with clvhs.] 

Master. Where is the Wolf ? 

Boy. Ha, ha, ha ! There is no wolf ! 

Pastor. I do not like to leave my church! 
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Merchant. I do not like to 
leave my store! 
Baker. I do not like to leave 

my dough! 

Butcher. I do not like to 
leave my ox! 

Boy. Ha, ha, ha! There is 
no wolf! Ha, ha, ha! 

Master. You must not play 
that joke again ! Do you hear ? 
You must never play that joke 
again! 
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SCENE II 

Time: a week later, 
FCiACE : aaToe as in Scene I. 



BOT. 

VlLIiAGEBS. 



[The BoT watches his sheep.] 

Boy. I will play that joke again. I like to see 
them come running. 

{He calls in a hud voice.') 

Wolf! Wolf! Wolf! Wolf! 

[The ViLLAGEBS come with clubs. ^ 

Master. Where is the wolf? 

Boy. Ha, ha, ha! There is no wolf! 

Pastor. I do not like to leave my church! 

Merchant. I do not like to leave my store! 

Baker. I do not like to leave my dough! 

Butcher. I do not like to leave my ox! 

Boy. Ha, ha, ha! There is no wolf! Ha, ha, 
ha! 

Master. Boy, boy, you must not joke about 
a wolf! Do you hear? You must never joke 
about a wolf! 
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SCENE III 
Time: a week later. 
Place : same as Scene II. 



Boy. 



[The Boy watches the sheep. A wolf comes 
and begins to kill the sheep.] 

Boy. Wolf! Wolf! Wolf! 

{No one comes or answers.) 

Master! Pastor! Merchant! Baker! Butcher! 
Come! Come! Wolf! Wolf! Wolf! Wolf! 
{No one comes or answers.) 

What shall I do? They think I am playing 
a joke again. What shall I do ? I cannot save 
my sheep ! I must run to save myself ! 



THE WISH-BIRD 



Time: a few years ago. 
PiiA.CE : the palace gardens. 



Bird. 
Prince. 

Nurse. 



[The Prince and his Nurse walk in the pal- 
ace gardens. The "Wish-Bird is flying among 
the trees.] 

Prince. I am tired of the gardens. Nurse. 

Nurse. Look at your pretty flowers, dear 
Prince. 

Prince. I am tired of the flowers. 

Nurse. Look at your pretty doves, dear 
Prince. 

Prince. I am tired of my doves. 

Nurse. Then look at your white, white rab- 
bits. Prince. 

Prince. I am tired of my rabbits. 

Nurse. Dear me ! Dear me ! 

Prince. What shall I look at, Nurse? 
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NuBSE. I do not know, dear Prince. 

Prince. You must tell me what to look at. 

NuKSE. Dear me ! Dear me ! 

Prince. I will send you to the king. 

Nurse. Do not send me to the king, dear 
Prince ! 

Prince. Then tell me what to look at. 

Bird. Look at me, Prince ! Look at me ! 

Prince. Where are you? 

Bird. I am in the cedar tree. 

Nurse. It is the Wish-Bird, Prince! 

Bird. Make a wish, Prince. I will give you 
what you ask for. But do not ask too much ! 

Prince. I wish these flowers were feathers ! 

Bird. Flowers, flowers, to feathers change! 

Prince. Look, Nurse, look ! The flowers have 
changed to feathers ! Let me wish again, Wish- 
Bird! 

Bird. Make a wish. I will give you what you 
ask for. But do not ask too much ! 

Prince. I wish my rabbits with wings could fly ! 

Bird. Rabbits, rabbits, fly with wings ! 

Prince, Ha, ha ! My rabbits now have wings ! 
Let me wish again, Wish-Bird ! 
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BiED. Make a wish. I will give you what you 
ask for. But do not ask too much ! 

Prince. I wish to have the moon, I do! 

Bird. Do not ask too much. Prince! 

Prince. I wish to have the moon, I say! 
Do you hear, Wish-Bird.'' I wish to have the 
moon! 

Bird. You ask too much ! Feathers, feathers, 
fly away! 

Nurse. Prince, Prince, your feather flowers 
are flying away! 

Bird. Rabbits, rabbits, fly away! 

Nurse. Prince, Prince, your pretty rabbits 
are flying away! 

Prince. I want my pretty flowers, I do! I 
want my pretty rabbits, too ! 

Bird. You asked too much. Prince! You 
asked too much ! 

Prince. What will the king say ? 

Nurse. Dear me ! Dear me ! The king loved 
the flowers and white, white rabbits. 

Prince. What shall I do, Wish-Bird? 

Bird. Go plant flower seeds and care for 
them until they grow to flowers. Go feed your 
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doves and care for them. Go work and work 
and work and never ask too much. Then some 
day I will come to you and you may wish 
again. 
[The Wish-Bird flies away.] 



LAZY KATE 
SCENE I 



Time : early in the morning. 
PiJACB: Kate's bedroom. 



Kate. 

Mother. 

Bed. 



[Kate is in bed. Her Mother 007068.1 

Mother. Kate, Kate, get up ! 

ICate. By and by, mother. 

Mother. It is time to go to school. Get up ! 

Kate. By and by, mother, by and by^. 

Mother. You will be late to school, I fear. 

[The Mother goes.^ 

Bed. Dear me ! Dear me ! Kate will not get 
up. Well, she shall not be late to school. I will 
see to that. 

[The Bed walks from the room into the street. 
Kate is frightened."] 

Kate. Bed, Bed, where are you going ? 

Bed. To school, you lazy child. 
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SCENE n 

Time: five minutes later. 
PiiAce: the schoolroom. 



Kate. 

Teacher. 

Bed. 

BOTS AND GiRIiS. 



[The Bed enters the schoolroom. Kate tries 
to hide under the covers.] 

Bed. Good-morning, teacher. Here is lazy 
Kate. 

Teacher. Ha, ha, ha! 

Bed. Good-morning, boys. Here is lazy Kate. 

Boys. Ha, ha, ha! 

Bed. Good-morning, girla. Here is lazy Kate. 

Girls. Ha, ha, ha! 

K[ate. Take me home. Bed ! Please take me 
home ! 
^Bed. "Will you get up early? 

Kate. O yes, yes, yes ! 

Bed. Every morning ? 

ICate. Every morning, Bed! Every morn- 
ing! 




GOOD-MOKNING, TEACHER. HEKB IS LAZY KATE ' 
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Bed. Then I will take you home, Good-by, 
teacher ! 

Teacher. Ha, ha, ha! 

Bed. Good-by, children! 

Children. Ha, ha, ha! 

[The Bed goes with Kate, who still tries to hide 
under the covers.] 

SCENE m 

Time: two minutes later. 
PiiA.ce: Kate's bedroom. 



Kate. 
Mother. 



[Kate is asleep. Her Mother comes.] 

Mother. Kate, Kate ! You are asleep again ! 
Get up and go to school ! 

Kate. I have been to school. 

Mother. What is this ? 

Kate. I have been to school. The Bed took 
me. 

Mother. You have been dreaming, child. 

Kate. No, no! The Bed took me to school. 
The children laughed at me. 
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Mother. It was a dream, my dear. 

Kate. Well, I promised the Bed to get up 
early. I know that was not a dream. 

[She jumps out of bed.] 

MoTHEB. Oh, that is fine! 

Kate. I must not be late to school. I pro- 
mised the Bed. 



THE PROUD RING-FINGER 

Time: this morning. 
PiiA.ce: Mary's bedroom. 



Mart, 


POINTINQ-FINGER. 


Mother. 


Middle-finger. 


Father. 


RiNG-FlKGER. 


Brother. 


LlTl'liB-FINGER. 


Sister. 


Thumb. 



[Maby lies in bed asleep. Her Father, 
Mother, Brother, and Sister enter softly. 
They carry birthday presents for Mary.} 

Mother. Sh ! We must not wake her ! 

Father. I will put the gold pen on the table. 

Brother. I will lay the apple by the pen. 

Sister. I will place the rose by the apple. 

Father. How pretty they look! 

Mother. What shall I do with the ring ? 

Father. Why not put it on her finger? 

Mother. I will do that. I will put it on her 
ring-finger. There ! See how pretty it looks ! 

Sister. How pretty it makes her finger look ! 
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Mother. Now come. We must not wake her. 
Sh! Sh! 

[They go.] 

RiNGf-FiNGEK. I have a gold ring. I am pretty. 
I am better than the other fingers. I will not 
work with them. 

Thumb. Do you hear that, fingers ? 




* PoiNTiNG-FiNGEB. You are too proud. Ring- 
finger. 

RiNG-FiNGEB. Have I not a ring ? 

MiDDiiE-FiNGEB. That makes you no better, 



miss. 



RiNG-FiNGEB. I will uot work with any of 
you. 
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LiTTLE-FiNGEK. Then I will not work with 
you. 

PoiNTING-FINGEE. Nor I ! 

Thumb. Nor I ! 

MiDDLE-FINGEB. Nor I! 

[The Ring-finger sees the rose.] 

RiNG-FiNGEK. I wish to hold the rose. 

MiDDLE-FiNGEE. I will not help you. 

RiNG-PiNGEB. I cannot get it alone. 

MiDDiiE-FiNGER. I will not help you. Let the 
ring help you. 

Ring-finger. Dear me! Dear me! I can- 
not get the rose ! 

[The Ring-finger sees the apple.] 

Ring-finger. I wish to hold the apple. 

Pointing-finger. I will not help you. 

Ring-finger. I cannot get it alone. 

Pointing-finger. I will not help you. Let 
the ring help you. 

Ring-finger. Dear me! Dear me! I cannot 
get the apple. 

[The Ring-finger sees the gold pen.] 

Ring-finger. I wish to write. 

Thumb. I will not help you. 
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RiNG-FiNGEH. I Cannot write alone. 

Thumb. I will not help you. Let the ring 
help you. 

Ring-finger. The ring does not help me. 
I cannot work alone. I am no better than you, 
my brothers. I will work with you. 

MiDDLB-FiNGEK. Ah, uow I will help you to 
get the rose. 

PoiNTiNG-FiNGEB. And I wiU help you to get 
the apple. 

Thumb. And I will help you to write. 



THE TWO MILLERS 
SCENE I 



Time: morning. 
Place: Peter's mill. 



Pbteb, the stupid milleb. 
Peteb's Wife. 
The Fox. 



[The Fox enters. He knocks at the mill door. 
Peter opens the door and comes ovt. He is 
covered with meal.] 

Fox. Good-morning, Peter. 

Peter. What do you want, sir? 

Fox. I am hungry. I want to eat Jacob's 
chickens. 

Peter. Ah, that is fine ! I do not like Jacob. 
Do you know that ? 

Fox. Oh, yes, I know! Now will you help me 
to get his chickens ? 

Peter. What can I do ? 

Fox. Put meal on me, till I am white. Then 
the chickens will think I am a miller. 
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Pbteb. Ah, that is fine! I will get meal. 
Wait here. 

[Peter enters the miU.] 
Fox. Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 
[Peter comes with a 'pan of meal.] 
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Peter, Now I will make you white. You 
shall look just like a miller. 

{He covers the Fox with m£al.) 
Ha, ha ! Jacob's chickens will think you are 
Jacob. Now go ! Go and eat Jacob's chickens. 
{The Fox goes.) 
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Ah, this is fine! I do not like Jacob. I do not 
like Jacob's chickens. I am glad the fox will 
eat them. Ha, ha, ha! 

[Peter enters the mill. Soon his Wife comes 
running.] 

Wife. Peter! Peter! Come out! Come out! 
Peter ! 

[Peteb comes running from the miU.] 

Peteb. What is it? What is it? 

Wipe. The fox has killed your chickens ! 

Peter. Oh, no ! He has killed Jacob's chick- 
ens, dear wife. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Wife. No, no ! He has killed your chickens ! 
They lie there on the grass. Look and you will 
see them. 

[Peter runs to the fence and looks over.] 

Peter. "VSTiat is this ? What is this ? Ah, my 
pretty chickens ! My pretty chickens ! 

[He weeps bitterly.] 
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SCENE II 



Time : the next day. 
PiiA.cb: Jacob's mill. 



Jacob, the wise milleb. 
The Fox. 



[The Fox enters. He knocks at the mill door. 
Jacob opens the door and comes out. He is 
covered with Tneal.] 

Fox. Good-morning, Jacob. 

Jacob. What do you want, sir? 

Fox. I am hungry. I want to eat Peter's 
chickens. 

Jacob, Why do you come to me? 

Fox. You do not like Peter. 

Jacob. Oh, you know that, do you ? 

Fox. Oh, yes, I know ! Now will you help me 
to get his chickens ? 

Jacob. What can I do ? 

Fox. Put meal on me, till I am white. Then 
the chickens will think I am a miller. 

Jacob. Ah, that is fine ! Wait here. 

[He enters the mill.] 
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Fox. He has gone for meal ! Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

[Jacob comes out with a club.] 

Jacob. Now go ! Go, sir ! 

Fox. Why, what is this ? I said I would eat 
Peter's chickens. 

Jacob. Yes, but you mean to eat mine. Now 
go ! Go, or I will beat you ! 

[The Fox runs quickly away.} 



THE VAIN JACKDAW 



Time: last summer. 
FiiACE : a public park. 



Vain Jackdaw. 
Old Jackdaw. 
Young Jackdaw. 
Other Jackdaws. 
Peacocks. 



[The Jackdaws are seen in the park.] 

Old Jackdaw. Come, jackdaws! We must 
have our breakfast. Come ! 

[The Vain Jackdaw stops to look at something 
on the ground.] 

(To Vain Jackdaw.) 

Come, no one should stop to look at any- 
thing ! Cbme ! 

Young Jackdaw. Just look at him. He takes 
up feathers! 

Vain Jackdaw (to himself). How fine I would 
look in these peacock feathers ! 

Anotheb Jackdaw. See how he sticks the 
feathers in among his own! 
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Young Jackdaw. See how he struts about 
in them! 

Old Jackdaw, My son, take oflf those feath- 
ers! 

Vain Jackdaw. It pleases me to wear them. 

Old Jackdaw. Take them ofiF, I say! 

Vain Jackdaw. I will not take them off! 

Old Jackdaw. Then you cannot stay with 
us. 

Vain Jackdaw. I do not wish to stay with 
jackdaws. I will not walk with jackdaws. I will 
not talk with jackdaws. I think myself too fine 
for jackdaws. 

Old Jackdaw. Then, jackdaws, we will think 
no more about him. Come, now, to find our 
breakfast ! Come ! 

[They go. The Peacocks enter.] 

Vain Jackdaw. Good-morning, brothers. 

Peacocks. Ha, ha, ha! 

Vain Jackdaw. Why do you laugh so, bro- 
thers? 

Peacocks. Ha, ha, hat 

Vain Jackdaw. You must not laugh, dear 
brothers. I am a peacock like yourselves. 
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FiHST Peacock. You silly jackdaw ! 

Vain Jackdaw. I am no jackdaw. Do I not 
have feathers like your own ? 

Second Peacock. Ha, ha! I dropped them 
on the ground this morning. 

Third Peacock. Let's take them from him!' 




Vain Jackdaw. No, no ! I beg you — 
FiEST Peacock. Come, let 's pull them out ! 
{They pull the peacock feathers from the jack' 
daw.] 
Thibd Peacock. You cannot stay with us ! 
Second Peacock. Go back to the jackdaws ! 
First Peacock. Away with you! Away! 
[ The jackdaw runs. The peacocks go, laughing. 
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The other Jackdaws enter, followed by the Vain 

Jackdaw.] 

Vain Jackdaw. Ah, here you are! I have 
been looking for you. 

Old Jackdaw. Why do you look for us ? 

Vain Jackdaw. I am a jackdaw. I want to 
be with jackdaws. 

Old Jackdaw. We will have nothing more 
to do with you ! Away ! 

Vain Jackdaw. But, brothers, my dear, dear 
brothers, please let me stay with you ! 

Old Jackdaw. You would not walk with 
jackdaws! Away! 

Young Jackdaw. You would not talk with 
jackdaws! Away! 

Another Jackdaw. You thought yourself too 
fine for jackdaws ! Away ! 

All Jackdaws, Away! Away! 

[They drive the Vain Jackdaw from the park.] 



THE LITTLE JACKAL AND THE 
CAMEL 

SCENE I 

Time: one morning. 

PiiiLCE : the east bank of the river. 



The JackaIi. 
The CaueIi. 



[The Jackal stands on the river bank. He 
looks longingly toward the west sJiore.] 

Jackal. Ah, if I could only get at those crabs 
over there! It makes me hungry just to see 
them ! Now if I could only swim ! Or if I could 
walk on water! Or if I had a little canoe! 

[Enter the Camel. The Jackal whispers to 
himself.] 

Aha! Now I know the way to get across. 
{To the Camel.) 

Such news as I have for you, dear friend ! 

Camel. Must I guess ? 

Jackal. No, I'll tell you this time. Listen: 
I know a spot where the sugar-cane grows thick. 
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Camel. Tell me! I cannot wait! Tell me! 

Jackal. I cannot. I'll have to show you. It 
is on the other side of the river. 

Camel. Why, then, I '11 swim across and 
take you on my back. 

Jacb:al. Just the very thing ! 

Camel. Come, then! It makes me hungry 
just to hear of sugar-cane. 

[He kneels for the Jackal to get upon his hack.^ 

SCENE n 
Time : a little later. 
Place: the sugar-cane field. 



The Jackal. Fahmeb. 

The Camel. Bots. 



[The Camel eats the sugar-cane. The Jackal 
comes running into the field.] 

Camel. What! Have you finished your crabs .? 

Jackal. I cannot eat another one! Are you 
not ready to go ? 

Camel. Ready! Why, I have just begun. 

Jackal. I '11 wait for you outside the field, 
then. 
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[The Camel nods and disappears among the 
cane.] 

Now I do not wish to wait for him. i am in 
a hurry to get home, I am. So I'll sing a little 
song I know. The farmer then will come and 
drive the camel out. 

[He goes. Soon he is heard singing in the 
distance. Enter the Fabmeb and the Boys with 
clubs.] 

Farmer. I see no jackal here! 

A Boy. I am sure I heard him singing ! 

Another Boy. I heard him, too ! 

Farmer. We must look for him and drive 
him out. 

[The Camel enters, eating cane.] 

First Boy. Look, look! A camel! 

Second Boy. Look, father! A camel! 

Farmer (to Camsl). So it was you who was 
singing, was it ? Drive him out, boys ! Quick ! 
Beat him with your clubs ! 

[They rush upon the Camel and heat him as 
he runs from the field.] 
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SCENE III 
Time: a little later. 
Place : the west bank of the river. 



The JaceaIi. 
The Camel. 



[The Camel lies on the hank half dead from 
his heating. Enter the Jacical.] 

Jackal. Are you ready to go now, friend ? 
Camel. Don't say "friend" to me! 
Jackal. Why do you speak so strangely? 
Camel. Why did you sing so strangely ? 




Jackal. Oh, I don't know why! I always 
sing after dinner. 

Camel. Ah ! Well, let us go. 
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[He kneels. The Jackal gets on his back. The 
Camel rises and enters the river. He swims to 
the middle of the river and stops.} 

Jackal. Why do you stop ? 
* Camel. I have such a strange, strange feeling. 

Jackal. Well, swim on. You need not stop ! 

Camel. I feel as if I must roll over. 

Jackal. Roll over! If you do, I shall be 
drowned ! 

Camel. Exactly. But still I have that feeling. 

Jackal. Now that is nonsense! Why should 
you roll over? 

Camel. Oh, I don't know why! I always 
roll over after dinner. 

[He rolls over.] 



THE ENDLESS TALE 



Time : a long time ago. 
Place: the King's palace. 



King. Second Stokt-Teller. 

Princess. Lords and Ladies. 

First Stoet-Teller. Guards. 



[The King sits on a cushion in the great hall. 
The Princess sits on a cushion by him. In front 
of them sits the First Stort-Teller. The 
Lords and Ladies sit near by.] 

Story-Teller. "Then the prince married 
the princess and they were happy forever and 
ever." 

[There is a pause.] 

King. Go on! 

(The Story-Teller hangs his head.) 

Go on, I say! 

Story-Teller. That is all, your Majesty. 

King. All! 

Story-Teller. The prince married the prin- 
cess. There is nothing more to tell. 

King. I cannot bear so short a story ! 
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PbincesS. Why, father; for three months we 
have listened to it! 

King, 'T is short, I say ! I bid you make it 
longer, sir! 

Stobt-Teller. I cannot. Sire. The prince 
married the princess. There is nothing — 

King. Throw him out of the palace, guards ! 
Cut off his head ! 

[Guards seize the Story-Teller.] 

Princess. Father! 

Lords. Your Majesty! 

Ladies. Sire! 

Princess. Spare his life ! 

SroRT-TEiiLER. Let me keep my head. Sire! 

King. Why should you keep it ? You do not 
use it. 

SroRY-TEiiiiER. For three months I have 
used it. Sire! 

King. Your story is too short, I say ! Away 
with him, guards 1 Away! 

(Guards take out the First Story-Teller.) 

Bid another Story-Teller come ! 

(A guard admits the Second Stort-Teller, 
who bows before the King and Princess.) 
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Sir, hear me. You must tell a story that will 
last forever. 

Second Story-Tellek. I hear, O King! 

King. If you can do this, you shall marry my 
daughter and be king after me. 

Second Stobt-Teller. I hear, O King! 

King. If you fail, you shall lose your head. 
Begin! And remember, the story must go on 
forever. Now again I say, begin ! 

Second Stobt-Teller. "Once upon a time 
a certain king seized upon all the corn in his 
country. He had it stored in a strong granary. 
Then came a swarm of locusts over the land. 
Soon they found a crack in the south side of the 
granary. Now the crack was just large enough 
for one locust to pass through at a time. So one 
locust went In and carried away a grain of corn. 
Then another locust went in and carried away 
a grain of com. Then another locust went in 
and carried away a grain of com. Then — " 

King (interrupting). Yes, yes! Now go on 
with the story. 

Second Stobt-Telleb. The story shall go 
on, O King! "Then another locust went in and 
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carried away another grain of corn. Then an- 
other locust — " 

King (interrupting). I tell you to go on with 
the story! 

Second Stoby-Telleb. I obey, great King* 
"Then another locust went in and carried away 
another grain of corn. Then another — " 

King. The story! The story, I tell you! 

Second Story-Teuleb. This is the story, 
O King! "Then another locust went in and 
carried away another grain of com. Then — " 

King. I cannot stand it! How long will it 
take the locusts to carry away all the grain ? 

Second Stoby-Teller. One thousand years, 
O King! "Then another locust went in and — " 

King. Stop! Stop! Take my daughter! Be 
king after me ! Be king now ! Anything to stop 
the locusts ! 



THE HOLE IN THE DIKE 

SCENE I 

Time : laie afternoon in autumn. 
Place: Holland. 



Pkteb. Gketchen. 

Jacob. Fbieda. 



[The Children enter. They carry buckets fuU 
of nuts.] 

Gretchen. How cold it is ! 

Frieda. Let us run. Then we shall not be 
cold. 

Peter. How can we run? We shall spill our 
nuts. 

Frieda. We are so far from home ! 

Jacob. We went so far to find the nuts. 

Gretchen. I* will soon be dark. 

Frieda. We must walk as fast as we can. 

Gretchen. Wi^/ do you stop, Peter? 

Peter. There is water on the sand here. 

Jacob. Come, Peter, come! 

Peteb. Where has this water come from ? 




THERE IS WATER ON THE SAKS BSRX" 
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Fbieda. Come, come, Peter! 

Peter. There was no rain yesterday. There 
was no rain to-day. 

Gretchen. Come, Peter! 

Peter. What if the water comes through the 
dike! 

Jacob. Oh, that could not be! How could 
water get through that thick wall ? 

Peter. There might be a hole in it. I will see. 

Gretchen. Peter, Peter! Your mother waits 
for you. 

Peter. I must find where the water comes 
from. 

Gretchen. Well, I will not wait. 

Jacob. Nor I ! 

Frieda. Nor I ! It is too cold. 

[They go. Peter runs to the dike and looks at 
it carefully.] 

Peter. Ah, I thought so! Here is a little 
hole ! The water comes through it from the sea. 
Soon the hole will be larger. I must find stones 
and fill it. 

(He looks about for stones.) 

Dear me! Dear me! I cannot find a single 
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stone! What shall I do? The hole will grow 
larger and larger. The sea will come in and 
cover all the land. What shall I do ? I cannot 
go and tell the people. That would take too 
long. What shall I do ? What shall I do ? 
(He thinks for a moment.) 

I know! I know how to stop it! 

(He thrusts his arm through the hole. He 
shivers.) 

How cold it is ! 

SCENE n 

Time: the next morning. 

FiiA.CE : the street near Peter's home. 



Peter. 


Soldiers. 


Peter's Mother. 


PeDPIiE. 


Prince. 





[The Mother stands in the door of her home 
looking up and down the street.] 

MoTHEH. He does not come ! Well, I will go 
to Jacob's after him. I must teach him that he 
cannot stay away all night. I will punish him 
for what he has done. 
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[Enter the Prince, Soldiers, and People. 
Four soldiers carry Peter on their shoulders.] 

A Soldier. Hurrah for Peter! 

A Man. Hurrah for Peter! 

Soldiers. Hurrah! Hurrah! 

People, Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Mother. What is this.? Why do you carry 
Peter ? 

Prince. Peter has saved us ! 

Mother. What do you mean ? 

Prince. He put his arm in a hole in the dike. 
AH night long he stood there! All night long 
he kept out the sea! We found him there this 
morning. Poor little boy, he was so cold! 

Mother. Ah, my Peter ! My dear Peter ! 

Prince. He is a brave boy. The king wants 
to see him and to thank him. Come, soldiers, to 
the king with Peter ! Come, to the king ! To the 
king! 

[They go with Peter on their shoulders.] 

Soldiers. Hurrah for Peter! 

People. Hurrah for Peter! 



THE POT OF GOLD 

SCENE I 



Time: one spring day. 
Place: the farmer's vineyard. 



The Fabmer. 
His Three Sons. 



[The Thbee Sons dig lazily among the vines.] 
First Son. Oh, I am tired of digging ! Come, 
brothers, let us sit and talk! 
[He throws down his spade and sits.] 




Second Son. Father said we should dig at 
every vine. But I must say I am tired of it. 
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[He throws down his spade and sits.] 

Third Son. I was tired when we began. 

[He throws down his spade and sits. The 
Farmer enters. His sons do not see him.] 

First Son. Now I should like to go to war 
and ride a great white horse. 

Second Son. I should like to be a prince. 
I would do nothing all day long but wear my 
golden crown. 

Third Son. I want to find a purse of gold. 
I would never work again, I tell you ! 

[The farmer shakes his head sadly.] 

Farmer. My sons, these vines have not been 
dug about. Come, do this work as I have told you. 

(The sons take up their spades, but unwill- 
ingly.) 

Now listen: a pot of gold is hidden in this 
vineyard. It is buried deep beneath these vines. 

Sons. A pot of gold ! 

Farmer. It is all I have to leave you. I think 
it best to tell you now, for I cannot live much 
longer. 

First Son. Why do you hide the gold, my 
father? 
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Farmer. That you may dig for it. 

Second Son. Why do you hide it in the 
ground ? 

Farmer. That you may dig for it. 

Third Son. Why don't you tell us where 
it is? 

Farmer. That you may dig for it. 

[He goes.] 

Sons. A pot of gold ! 

First Son. Now I shall go to war and ride 
a great white horse ! 

Second Son. Now I shall marry a princess 
and wear her golden crown ! 

Third Son. Now I shall find my puise of 
gold, and never work again ! 

SCENE n 

Time: one month later. 
FijA.ce : the vineyard. 



The Thbee Sons. 



[The ground is completely dug up. The First 
Son is seen digging. He throws dovm his spade 
showing disappointr^nt.] 
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First Son. I cannot find it ! 

(Enter Second Son with his spade^ 

Did you find it? 

Second Son. No, and I have dug up every 
inch of our western vineyard. 

[Enter Third Son with his spade.] 

First and Second Sons. Did you find it ? 

Third Son. No, and I have dug up every 
inch of the eastern vineyard. 

First Son. Well, you see what I have done 
here. 

Second Son. Not a vine that has not been 
dug about! 

Third Son. I cannot understand it! 

First Son. The day our father died he spoke 
again of the pot of gold. 

Second Son. And told us again to dig for it. 

Third Son. I cannot understand it. 

[They go, shaking their heads sadly.] 
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SCENE III 

Time : six months later. 
Place : the vineyard. 



The Three Sons. 
The Fruit Merchant. 



[The Merchant enters the vineyard with the 
Thbee Sons.]^ 

Merchant. You say your grapes are ripe ? 

First Son. They are ripe and ready to sell, sir. 

Second Son. Come, now, and look at theim. 

[They cross to the vines.] 

Merchant. Why, I have never seen such 
grapes as these! 

Third Son. We have never had such grapes 
before, sir. 

Merchant. How fine and large they are ! 

First Son. And sweet, too! Just taste one, 
sir! 

Merchant (eating a grape). Are they all like 
these ? 

Second Son. Every vine bears just such 
grapes. 
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Merchant. I must have your grapes. I will 
give a pot of gold for them. 

Sons. A pot of gold ! 

Merchant. Come, will you sell ? 

Sons. Aye, sir! 

Merchant. Then to-morrow I will bring the 
pot of gold and take away the grapes. 

[He goes.] 

Sons. A pot of gold ! 

First Son. I wonder if that was father's pot 
of gold. 

Second Son. I almost think it was. 

Third Son. I wonder now, I wonder — 

First Son. No war horse for me ! I will stay 
and dig again for gold ! 

Second Son. No prince's crown for me! I 
will stay and dig here too ! 

Third Son. I have found my purse of gold ! 
I will stay and find another ! 



THE HARE AND THE HEDGEHOG 

Time: one fine momiTig. 
PIiACe: ihe farmer' a cabbage field. 



The Habe. 

The Hedqehoq. 

The Hedgehog's Wife. 



[The Hedgehog and his Wife are walking in 
ihe ■field.'] 

Hedgehog. These cabbages are growing well. 

Wife. They are very fine indeed. 

Hedgehog. We can feed on them all summer.' 

Wife. Yes, if the hares will let us. 

Hedgehog. Oh, there is enough for all of us, 
hares, hedgehogs, and fanner. 

Wife. Yes, if the hares will think that, too. 

Hedgehog. Well, we will let them alone as 
We have always done. 

Wife. But they will not let us alone. Yes- 
terday they called at me while I was eating here. 

Hedgehog. What did they say to you ? 

Wife. Oh, such things as "Short-legs," and 
"Duck-legs." 
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Hedgehog. Here comes one of them now I 

Wife. He is one who called at me. I'll hide 
till he goes by. 

[She hides among the cabbages. The Hare 
enters.] 

Hedgehog. Good-morning, sir. 

Hare. Why do you speak to me ? 

Hedgehog. I always speak to neighbors, sir. 

Hare. Speak to your own kind, then. I think 
myself too good for hedgehogs. 

Hedgehog. Now that is strange. 

Hare. There is nothing strange about it. 
Look at your silly little legs ! 

Hedgehog. They are quite as good as yours, 
sir. 

Hare. As good as mine ! Hear him ! You can 
only walk with those legs, sir. 

Hedgehog. I'll run a race with you this day. 

Hare. Hear him ! Hear him ! Ha, ha ! 

Hedgehog. You may run in that furrow. I 
will run in this. We will see who gets to the field 
fence first. 

Hare. Are you crazy ? 

Hedgehog. Come, come, let 's begin the race! 
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Hake. Ha, ha! Well, I'll run with you. You 
ought to know just how silly your little duck« 
legs are. 

Hedgehog. Let us go to this end of the fur- 
row to begin. 

Hake. I will run to the brook and back while 
you are getting there. 

Hedgehog. As you please. 

(The Hare runs off.) 

Wife, wife, did you hear.? 

Wife. I heard. Are you crazy? 

Hedgehog. Go to the other end of this fur- 
row, wife. 

Wife. And why should I do that ? 

Hedgehog. The hare will run in the other 
furrow. When he comes to your end, put up 
your head and say, "I am already here." 

Wife. Ha, ha ! He will think that I am you. 

Hedgehog. Exactly. 

Wife. Ha, ha, ha! I go, Mr. Hedgehog! I 
go ! You may be short on legs, my dear, but you 
are long on brains. 

[She runs to other end of furrow. Mr, Hedge- 
hog goes to his end.] 
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[The Habe enters.] 

Hake. Well, are you ready ? 

Hedgehog. I am ready. 

Hare. One, two, three, go! 

[The Hare runs swiftly. The Hedgehog sits^ 
The Hare reaches the other end of his furrow^ 
The Wife puts up her head.] 




Wife. I am already here. 

Habe. What is this ? 

Wife. I am already here. 

Habe. We will try again ! Are you ready ? 

Wife. I am re^dy. 

Habe. One, two, three, go ! 

[The Hare runs swiftly. The Wife sits. The 
Hare reaches the other end of his furrow. Mr. 
Hedgehog puts up his head.] 

Hedgehog. I am already here. 
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Hahe. I cannot understand this. 

Hedgehog. I am already here. 

Hare. We will try again ! Are you ready ? 

Hedgehog. I am ready. 

Hare. One, two, three, go ! 

[The Hare runs swiftly. Mr. Hedgehog sits. 
The Hare reaches the other end of his furrow. 
Mrs. Hedgehog -puts up her head.] 

Wife. I am already here. 

Hare. I cannot believe it! 

Wife. I am already here. 

Hare. We will tiy again ! Do you hear ? We 
will try again. 

Wife. I am ready. 

Hare. One, two, three, go! 

{The Hare runs swiftly. The Wife sits. The 
Hare reaches the other end of his furrow. Mr. 
Hedgehog puts up his head.] 

Hedgehog. I am already here. 

Hare. This is very, very strange ! 

Hedgehog. Shall we run again? 
Hare. No, no! The race is yours, Neighbor 
Hedgehog. And will you please to call some day ? 
I should be glad to see you. 
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Hedgehog. I shall be glad to come. 

[The Hare goes off wondering.] 

Wife (running to meet Mr. Hedgehog). You 
may be short on legs, my dear, but you are very, 
very long on brains. 



FISHING ON DRY LAND 

Time: long ago. 

Place : be/ore the King's palaee. 



King. 

Pbincb. 

Queen. 

Ladies. 

Fabmeb Nix. 

Farmer Knave. 

Many Other Farmers. 



[Farmer Nix, Farmer Knave, and the other 
Farmers have come with their wagons, for it is 
market day. Some of the wagons are drawn by 
horses and soTne by oxen.] 

Nix. Have you seen my colt, sir ? 

A Farmer. I saw a colt run by not long ago. 

Second Farmer. There is a colt with Fanner 
Knave's oxen. 

Nrs. I do not see him. 

Third Farmer. He is lying down between 
them. 

Nix. Ah, I see him now. 
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(He goes to Farmer Knave.) 

I have come for my colt, Farmer Knave. 

Knave. Your colt? 

Nix. Yes. There he is between your oxen. 

Knave. He is my colt, sir. 

Nix. How can he be your colt when he is mine ? 

Knave. I ask the same question, sir. 

Nix. What do you mean ? 

Knave. How can the colt be yours when he 
is mine? 

Nix. I'll have you before the judge, sir! 

Knave, The judge shall speak to you, sir! 

[The Prince comes from the castle.] 

Pkince. What is all this noise, sirs ? What is 
all this noise, I say ? The king sent me to ask. 

Nix, Farmer Knave does claim my colt. 
Prince. 

Prince. How is this, Farmer Knave? 

KJNAVE, I claim the colt because the colt is 
mine, Prince, 

Prince. Now how is this. Farmer Nix ? 

Nrx. The colt is mine. Prince. 

Knave, The colt is mine I say! 

Nix. I say the colt is mine! '- 
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Prince. Hush, Farmer Nix! Hush, Farmer 
Enave ! I '11 tell the king what both of you do 
claim. He will decide to whom the colt belongs. 

[The Prince goes.] 

Knave. See how the colt lies between my 
oxen ! Is not that proof that he is mine ? 

Nrs. But who can tell what a colt will do ? 

[The Prince comes.] 

Prince. Farmers, the king has decided. He 
says the colt belongs where it is now lying. 

Knave. And he lies between my oxen. 

Prince. Ttat is proof enough. The colt be- 
longs to you, Farmer Knave. 

Nrx. But, Prince — 

Prince. Not another word! Go, now, with 
your wagons and horses and oxen ! The queen 
comes out to walk. Go, all of you ! 

[The Prince enters the castle. The farmers go. 
Nix last. The Queen and her Ladies come from 
the caMle.] 

Queen. Go bring Farmer Nix to me. 

[A Lady runs to Nix.] 
I Lady. The queen wants to see you, sir. 

[Nix goes to the Queen and bows.} 
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Queen. I heard all from the castle window* 
I know the colt is yours. 

Nix. I thank you, my Queen, I thank you ! 

Queen. Now you must show the king that 
colts cannot belong to oxen, never have belonged 
to oxen, and never will belong to oxen. 

Nix. I will go to him at once ! I will tell him — 

Queen. Not so fast! I said you must show 
the king. He would not let you tell him. No 
one ever dares to tell things to a king. 

Nix. How can I show him? 

Queen. You must think out the way. I can- 
not help you more. 

Nix. I thank you, my Queen, I thank you. 

Queen. The king comes out to walk soon. 

Nix. I will return to show him. 

[Nix bows to the Queen and goes. The King 
and Prince come from the castle.] 

Queen. 'T is a pleasant day to walk, dear King. 

King. Oh, 't is very, very pleasant. 

[Enter Nix with a f,shing-net. He throws out 
the net and draws it in.] 

Queen. Why, look you what that foolish man 
Is doing! 
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King. He throws out his net and draws it 
in ! He acts just as if he were fishing. 

Queen. Let's ask what he is doing. 

King. Come here, you foolish fellow! Come 
here, I say ! 

(Nix comes to the King, but goes on with his 
fishing.) 

Now what are you doing, sir? 




Nrx. I am fishing, fishing, fishing. 
King. How can you fish where is no water ? 
Nix. Fish can be foimd on land if colts be- 
long to oxen. 
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King, What is that, sir? 

Nix. If colts belong to oxen, then fish should 
swim in dust. 

King. Well, well, that may be true! What 
do you think, dear Queen ? 

Queen. I think with you — it may be true. 

Nix (fishing). If colts belong to oxen, then I 
will always fish in dust. 

King. Well, well, I think you may be right, 
sir! 

(Pause, The King thinks deeply.) 

Yes, I am now sure that you are right, sir. Go 
get your colt from Farmer Knave. Go with him. 
Prince, and see to it. Now come, dear Queen, 
we'll walk about together, for 'tis a very pleasant 
day, 't is very, very pleasant. 



THE WISE MEN OF 


GOTHAM 


SCENE I 




Ttmt, : one morning. 




PiiA.CB : the highroad to Gotham. 




Hodge. 


SCBODGE. 


Podge. 


King. 


NODGE. 


SoiiDIEBS. 



[Enter Hodge, Podge, Nodge, and Scbodge ; 
each carries an ax and each chuckles to himself.] 

Hodge. Well, the last tree is down! 

Podge. Down and across the road! 

Nodge. Not a horse can get through them! 

Scbodge. How angry it will make the king! 
Ha, ha! 

Hodge. He sent us word he would visit 
Gotham! Ha, ha! 

Podge. Ha, ha! 

Nodge. Ha, ha! 

Scbodge. He would hang us if he knew we 
cut the trees ! 

Hodge. And let them fall across the road. 
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Podge. He will not know. Not a Gotham 
man would tell him! 

NoDGE. Nor a Gotham woman ! 

ScRODGE. Nor a Gotham child ! 

Hodge. They have not forgotten what his 
last visit brought upon them. 

Podge. Everything he saw and liked, he took. 

NoDGE. And would not pay for it! 

ScRODGE. His servants and his soldiers ate 
the town up. 

Hodge. And would not pay for it ! 
1 Podge {looJcing off). He is coming now! He 
is on the hill ! 

ScRODGE. He has his soldiers with him ! 

Nodge. He must not see us ! Come ! 

[They run off. Enter the King and Soldiers.] 

King. To think that I — a king — should 
have to walk! 

First Soldier. Shall I bring the horses up, 
your Majesty. 5^ 

King. Of what use ? Look how the road from 
here is filled with trees ! 

Second Soldier. Just as it was back there! 

King. I know! It was done to keep me out 
of Gotham! I know! 
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(To Third Soldier.) 

Here, you! 

Third Soldier (saluting). Yes, your Ma- 
jesty. 

King. Get to Gotham, if you have to crawl. 

Third Soldier. Yes, your Majesty. 

King. Tell these men of Gotham I shall come 
again. 

Third Soldier. Yes, your Majesty. 

King. And when I do — and when I do — 

[He stops.] 

Third Soldier. Yes, your Majesty ? 

King. And when I do, I'll have their noses! 

Third Soldier. Yes, your Majesty. 

King. I '11 have the Gotham nose of every 
Gotham man cut oflf his Gotham face! 

Third Soldier. Yes, your Majesty. 

King. Go, now, and tell them that! 

Third Soldier (saluting). Yes, your Majesty, 

[He goes.] 

King. We will now return the way we cama 
(He shakes his finger toward Gotham.) 

I'll have your noses, that I will! 
'[He goes with his soldiers.] 
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SCENE n 

Time: one month later. 
PiiACe: afield near Gotham. 



Hodge. 




King. 


Podge. 




SoiiDIEBS. 


NODGE. 




Old Men of Gotham. 


SCRODGE. 




Young Men of Gotham. 


Petek 


AND 


other Gotham Boys. 


PotUB 


AND 


OTHER Gotham Girib. 



[The Old Men, ike Young Men, and the 
Children are in the field.] 

An Old Man. Well, the king's men have 
taken all the trees away. 

A Young Man. Agood month's work it made 
them, too! 

Another Old Man. And now the king will 
come again! 

Peter. And we shall lose our noses ! 

PoLLiE. I do not wish to lose my nose! 

[Enter Scrodge, running.] 

ScRODGE. The king is coming I 

[Enter Hodge, running.] 



-■uS.,^^ 










' QUICK, NOW — BETORE THE KING COMES ' 
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Hodge, The king is coming S 

[Enter Podge and Nodge, running.] 

Podge and Nodge. The king is coming! 

Peter. And we shall lose our noses ! 

PoLLiE. Oh dear! Oh dear! I'll lose my nose! 

Children. Oh dear ! We '11 lose our noses ! 

Hodge. Now get you back to Gotham, chil- 
dren ! You will not lose your noses. 

Podge. Quick, now — before the king comes ! 

[The children go, holding their nose*. J 

Nodge. Now, Gotham men, do you all know 
what to do ? 

Old Men. Aye! Aye! 

Young Men. Aye! Aye! 

[All the men begin to loork.] 

Podge. I think this will save our noses. 

[Enter the King and the Soldiers.] 

King. Is there a tree left on the road ? 

First Soldier. We took them all away. Sire. 

King (to a soldier.) Then go and get our 
horses. We will ride into this Gotham town. 
(The soldier salutes and goes.) 

Where do you roll these stones, old men ? 

An Old Man. Uphill to help the sun rise. 
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King. What ! To help the sun rise ? 

Old Man. Yes, your Majesty. 

King. Don't you know that the sun will rise 
without help ? 

Old Man. Will it? Well, well! Who would 
have thought of that! 

King. You foolish fellows ! Well, go on and 
roll your stones. Now tell me why you grunt, 
young men ? 

A Young Man. Oh, we do the grunting while 
our fathers do the work. 

King. Ha, ha ! Well, go on and grunt. Now 
what are you men doing ? 

Hodge. There is a cuckoo here, your Majesty. 

King. What if there is a cuckoo there ? 

Podge. We are building a wall around it, 
Sire? 

King. Why build a wall around it? 

NoDGE. To keep it from flying away. 

King. Ha, ha! Don't you know that the bird 
can fly over the wall ? 

Hodge. Well, well ! Who would have thought 
of that! 

NoDGE. How very wise you are. Sire ! 
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King. You foolish fellows! Well, go on and 
build your wall. 
{Enter Sckodge, carrying a door on his back.) 

Where are you going with that door ? 

ScRODGE. I am going on a journey, Sire. 

King. Why do you carry a door? 

ScRODGE. I left my money at home. Sire. 

King. Why didn't you leave the door at 
home? 

ScRODGE. I was afraid of thieves. 

King. Afraid of thieves ! And you have taken 
down your door! 

ScRODGE. If I have the door with me, they 
can't break it open to get in. 

King. You foolish fellow ! Why did n't you 
leave your door at home and carry your money ? 

Scrodge. Well, well! Who would have thought 
of that ! How very wise you are, Sire ! 

King. Ha, ha, ha ! Well, go on and carry your 
door. 

{To Soldiers.) 

These Gotham men are foolish. Does it not 
seem so to you ? 

Soldiers. Aye, Sire! 
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King. I'll let them keep their noses. They 

knew no better than to cut down the trees. Comei 

we will go away and leave them. 
[King and Soldiers go.] 
Gotham Men. Ha, ha, ha! 



THE TWO QUESTIONS 

SCENE I 

TiM£: when John was King of England. 
PiM.CE : King John's palace. 



KiNQ John. 

Abbot. 

Knight. 

Jester. 

Lords and Ladies. 



[Ejng John sits on his throne. A Knight 
stands before him. Back of him are the Lords, 
the Ladies, and the Jester.J 

King. Now, what is this you say? 

Knight. I saw it all, your Majesty. 

King. You say one hundred men sit down to 
dine with him ? 

Knight. Yes, your Majesty, every day. 

King. And fifty knights in velvet coats do 
wait on him ? 

Knight. They bring him food on golden 
plates. 
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Jesteb. Your Majesty does not eat on golden 
plates ! 

King. I cannot afford it. 

Jesteh. Ha, ha! The king's Abbot lives 
better than the king! 

King. Be silent. Jester ! Sir Knight, go bring 
this Abbot to me. 

[The Knight bows and goes.] 

Jester. The Abbot is the real king ! Now who 
b John, ladies? Who is John, lords? Truly, 
who are you, John ? 

[All laugh. Enter the Knight and Abbot.] 

King. Abbot, I hear strange things about 
you. 

Abbot. Your Majesty! How can that be? 

King. 'T is said that every day you have one 
hundred men to dine with you. 

Abbot. Oh, your Majesty, they are only 
friends. 

King. No matter who they are! 

Jester. 'T is not their names ! 'T is what 
they eat! 

Lords. Ha, ha! 

Ladies. Ha, ha! 
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King. 'Tis said that fifty knights in velvet 
coats do wait on you ! 

Abbot. Well, your Majesty, I — 

King (interrupting). Do I have fifty knights 
to wait on me ? 

Abbot. Well, your Majesty, I — 

[He stops in confusion.] 

Jestek. Are eggs brought to us on golden 
plates ? Not so ! Not an egg ! 

King. You spend more money, sir, than I do ! 
How do you dare to do so ? 

Abbot. 'T is my own money. Sire — 

King. 'T is not your money ! Everything in 
this land belongs to me ! You shall go to prison, 
sir! 

Abbot (falling on his knees). Oh, say not so, 
dear King ! Oh, say not so ! 

King. Well, I will let you off if you will answer 
me two questions. 

Abbot. Ask as many as you like, dear King. 

King. First, you must tell me how long I 
shall live. 

[The Abbot is silent.] 

Jester. Go on, John ! Ask as many as you like ! 
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King. Then, Abbot, you must tell me what 
I think. 

Abbot. Your questions. Sire, are deep and 
hard. 

King. Answer them, or go to prison. 

Abbot. I pray you for some time to think ! 

King. I will give you just two weeks. If you 
cannot answer then, I'll have your head cut off. 
And then I'll take your lands and palaces. 

Jester. And your knights and golden plates ! 

Abbot (in a tremhling voice). In two weeks I 
will return. Sire. 

King. Two weeks and not a day longer! Go! 
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SCENE II 

Time: two weeks later; morning. 
Placb : the Abbot's palace. 



Abbot. 

First Professor. 

Second Professor. 

Shepherd. 



[The Professors look through very large 
books.] 

Abbot. Look well for the answers, friends. 
Look long, look deep, look well. 




First Professor (closing book). I cannot 
find the answers here. 
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Second Pbofessob (closing book), I cannot 
find them in my book. 

Abbot. Have you looked in other books ? 

FiBST Peofessoh. We have looked in every 
book. 

Second Pbofessob. In every book, in every 
house, in every town. 

Abbot. Alas ! Alas ! What shall I do ? What 
shall I do? 

FiBST Pbofessob. Go to the king and tell 
him all. 

Abbot. And then I'll lose my head! 

Second Pbofessob. Yes, I fear you'll lose 
your head. 

FiBST Pbofessob. I am sorry. Abbot, I wish 
that I might help you. 

Second Pbofessob. I am sorry too, friend 
Abbot. And I do wish the same. 

Abbot. You both have tried your best. Fare- 
well. 

(The Professors bow and go.) 

Alas! Alas! Alas! Alas! 

[Enter the Shephebd.J 

Shephebd. Good-day to you, good Abbot! 
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Abbot. Ah, Shepherd, I am glad to see you, 
How goes it in your village? 

Shepherd. We do nothing there but laugh 
since your visit to us, sir. We laugh all day and 
half the night. 

Abbot. Now why do you do that.-* 

Shepherd. Because, sir, I look so much like 
you. At least, they think so in our village. 

Abbot. Why, that is true, you do. Well, what 
can I do for you ? 

Shepherd. I have heard about the two ques- 
tions, sir. I have come to help you. 

Abbot. How can you help^ me ? Speak ! 

Shepherd. I will go to the king in your place. 
He will think that I am you. 

Abbot. Can you answer the two questions? 

Shepherd. Only the king himself can say. 
Now give me your gown and cap and golden 
staflf, dear Abbot. 

Abbot. Well, I will let you try. 

{Gives his gown and cap to the Shepherd, who 
puts them on and then takes the staff.) 

You truly seem to be myself, good Shepherd! 

Shepherd. I hope the king will think so. 
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Abbot. Suppose lie will not take your an- 
swers? 

Shepherd. Then he will take my head. 

Abbot. No, good Shepherd, I'll take my own 
head up to him for that. Now go, and bear my 
blessing with you. 

[He lifts his hand. The Shepherd bows his 
head.] 

SCENE III 

Time: the same day; afternoon. 
Place : King John's palace. 



King John. 

Abbot (really the Shepherd). 

Knight. 

Jesteb. 

LoBDS AND Ladies. 



[The Kino sits on his throne. The Lobds, 
Ladies, and Jesteb stand near. Enter a Knight.] 
Knight. The Abbot begs to see you. Sire. 
King. Ah, he has come, has he ? 
Knight. Yes, your Majesty, he waits without 
King. Bid him enter. 
[The Knight goes.] 
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Jester. Will the Abbot take his head back 
with him? I'll give you two guesses, ladies! 
I'll give you two guesses, lords! 

[Enter the Knight and the Shepherd dressed 
as the Abbot.] 

Abbot. Your Majesty, I am here. 

King. Well, then, tell me how long I shall live. 

Abbot. Sire, you shall live till the day that 
you die, and not one day longer. 

King. Ha, ha! You are witty, Abbot. Now 
tell me what I think. 

Abbot. You think I am the Abbot, Sire. lam 
only his poor Shepherd. Behold! 

[He throws off his gown and cap.] 

King. Ha, ha, ha! Truly you are a witty 
fellow ! I like you for it, that I do ! 

Shepherd. Then will you pardon the good 
Abbot, Sire? 

King. I will pardon the Abbot and let him 
keep his lands and knights, if you will stay and 
live here in my court. 

Jester. Yes, stay. Stay and help me jest! 

Shepherd. I'll stay, and I'll jest whene'er J 
can. I thank you. King John, I thank you. 



POCAHONTAS AND CAPTAIN SMITH 
SCENE I 

Time : a spring morning; three hundred years ago. 
VhA.CE: forest near Jamestovm. 



Pocahontas. 
Indian Wosian. 
Indian Girls. 
Indian Boys. 



[Pocahontas and the Indian Girls are play' 
ing in the forest. An Indian Woman comes with 
bows and afrows.] 

Woman. The deer go to the river ! You must 
shoot them while they drink. Here are your 
bows and arrows. 

A Girl. I'll shoot a doe! 

Second Girl. I'll shoot a stag with horns! 

Third Girl. And I, a fawn! 

Woman. Come, Pocahontas, and get your 
bow and arrows. 

Pocahontas. I will not shoot at deer! 

Woman. Ah, but you must. The braves have 
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gone to watch the white men. So we must do the 
hunting. Come! 

t'ocAHONTAS. I wiU uot shoot at deer! 

Third Girl. She never shoots at them. 

Woman. Why, what is this ? 

Fourth Girl. She only shoots at trees and 
sedges peeping from the water. 

Woman. Now why do you not shoot at deer? 

Pocahontas. They look at me so gently. I 
cannot bear to kill them. 

First Girl, She will not kill anything. 

Second Girl. She will not even shoot a bird. 

Woman. Can this be true? 

Pocahontas. I will not kill the pretty things. 
This forest is their home, the same as it is 
ours. 

Woman. Such talk I never heard before v 
The braves must know of this. 

Pocahontas. No, no! They will tell my 
father ! 

Woman. Aye ! Chief Powhatan must know, 

Pocahontas. I beg you not to tell him ! 

Third Girl. He will send her from his wig- 
wam ! Do not tell him ! 




"I WILL NOT SHOOT AT DESB 
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Fourth Girl. He will send her alone into the 
forest! Do not tell him! 

Pocahontas. Do not tell him ! 

Woman. Then take your bow and kill a deer. 

Pocahontas. I will not! I have told you that ! 
I cannot! 

Woman. Powhatan shall know. Before the 
sun sets, Powhatan shall know. 

[Indian Bots enter.] 

First Boy. The braves have brought a pris- 
oner! 

Second Boy. It is the white chief from the 
village ! 

Third Boy. They have taken him to Pow- 
hatan ! 

Fourth Boy. Come, if you would see him! 

Woman. I come! I come! 

Girls. And I ! And I ! And I ! 

[They go.] 
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SCENE II 
Tiue: a little later. 
Place: Indian camp. 



Captain John Smith. Medicine Mam. 

Chief Powhatan. Pocahontas. 

Braves, Women, and Children. 



[Captain Smith stands before Powhatan. He 
holds a small compass in his hand.] 

Smith. Let me live, great chief! Let me live 
and you shall have my talking needle! 

Powhatan. Talking needle ! What is that ? 

Smith. It is this needle in this box. It talks 
whenever I wish it. 

Powhatan. What does it say ? 

Smith. It tells me where to find the north. 
I turn the box this way, — I turn the box that 
way. But the needle always shows the north to 
me. 

Powhatan. Why, so it does ! It is very strange 
and wonderful ! 

A Brave. Will it tell the north at night ? 

Smith. In the darkest night it tells you. 
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Another Bkave. Will it tell the north on 
water ? 

Smith. On river or on lake it tells you. 

Powhatan. Come, show me how to make it 
talk. 

Smith. Will you iet me go in peace ? 

Powhatan. You shall live and go in peace. 

Medicine Man. Great chief, is it wise to 
let so wise a man go from us ? 

Powhatan. Is it your wish to keep him 
here? 

Medicine Man. There is no place for such 
a wise man. 

Powhatan. What do you mean ? 

Medicine Man. Let him go, or let him stay, 
he will only make more wise things. 

Powhatan. That is true. 

Medicine Man. Things too wise for Pow- 
hatan's braves. Things too wise for Powha- 
tan. 

Powhatan. What is that? Things too wise 
for Powhatan ! 

Medicine Man. The white man makes talk- 
ing needles. This needle shows the north to him. 
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Another needle may show him how to be chief 
in your place, Powhatan. 

A Brave. Yes, yes ! That is true ! 

All Braves. Yes, yes! 

Medicine Man. He is too wise to live, great 
chief ! 

Braves. Yes, yes, yes! 

(Pause.) 

Powhatan. Bind him to the ground, braves ! 
Put his head on that stone there ! 

Smith. Powhatan ! I beg you — 

Powhatan. Take him, braves ! Be ready with 
your war clubs ! 

[The braves throw Captain Smith on the 
ground, and stand over him with uplifted clubs. 
Enter Pocahontas. She runs to Captain Smith 
and kneels beside him, shielding his head with 
her arms. Enter Women and Children.] 

Pocahontas. You shall not kill him! 

Powhatan. My daughter! Come away! 

Pocahontas. You shall not kill him! You 
shall not kill him ! 

A Woman. Pocahontas! 

A GiBL. Pocahontas! They will kill you! 
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Second Girl. Pocahontas! Come away! 
Come away! 

Pocahontas. I will not move ! 

Medicine Man. Drag her away, braves I 
Drag her away, I say! 

Powhatan. Do not dare to touch her! Do 
you hear ? Do not dare to touch her ! The Great 
Spirit lives in the child! The Great Spirit has 
breathed His courage into her ! Captain Smith, 
you shall live and go in peace. I, Powhatan* 
do say these words! 



POCAHONTAS SAVES JAMESTOWN 

SCENE I 
Time : One evening; three hundred years ago. 
Place : Indian camp near Jamestovm, Virginia. 



Chief Powhatan. Braves. 

Medicine Man. Women and Chiuiren. 

Pocahontas. 



[Powhatan, Medicine Man, and Braves 
sit around the fire in council. The Women and 
Children, Pocahontas among them, are near.] 

Powhatan. I speak, my children. 

Braves. We hear, great chief. 

Powhatan. Who among you loves the white 
man? 

(There is silence.) 

Again I ask, who among you loves the white 
man? 

(There is silence.) 

Medicine Man. The white men are not our 
Mends, Chief Powhatan. 

A Brave. They take our land from us. 
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Second Brave. They take our corn from us. 

Third Brave. They will not let us fish 'n 
oui own rivers. 

Medicine Man. They are too wise for Pow- 
hatan's children. 

Powhatan. They are too wise for Powhatan. 

Medicine Man. Not one should live in our 
great forests! 

A Brave. We should not leave one white man 
in their village! 

Second Brave. Nor a white woman ! 

Third Brave. Nor a white child ! 

Powhatan. I think with you, my children. 
Your words are my words. 

Medicine Man. This night we should creep 
upon them! 

Braves. Yes! Yes! Yes! 

Powhatan. This night it shall be done ! Lie 
here and sleep, my braves, till midnight. Then 
we will rise and creep upon them. Women, 
take the children to the wigwams. Pocahontas, 
fill my quiver full of arrows. You may do this 
while I sleep. And now, silence. 
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SCENE n 

Time : Midnight of same day. 
Place: Jamestown. 



Pocahontas. 
Captain John Smith. 
John RoiiFE. 

Settlers. 



Powhatan. 
Medicine Man. 
Braves. 



[Pocahontas enters, running. She knocks at 
the door of Captain Smith's cabin.] 

Smith (within) . Who knocks ? 

Pocahontas. Poca- 
hontas ! 

[Captain John Smith 
comes from the cabin.] 

Pocahontas. Pow- 
hatan is coming! He is 
coming with his braves ! 
They come creeping 
while you sleep ! 

Smith. What is this ? 

Pocahontas. They 
come to kill you and 
the women and the children! 
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Smith. Rolfe, Rolfe, do you hear that ? 

[RoLFE comes from the cabin.] 

Rolfe. I heard ! I 'U go and warn the 
people ! 

Smith. Tell them to run quickly to the fort! 

Rolfe. I'll tell them! 

[He goes, running.] 

Smith. It is brave of you to warn us, Poca- 
hontas. 

Pocahontas. I could not bear to have the 
little children killed. 

Smith. You have saved them and their 
mothers and their fathers. Me, you have saved 
twice. 

[PocahAmtas starts to go.] 

Pocahontas. Good-by, white chief. I go 
now to my wigwam. 

Smith. Girl ! Girl ! You must not go ! The 
braves will know you warned us ! 

Pocahontas. They will not know, white 
chief. At midnight they were to leave the camp. 
I will get back by that time. 

Smith. It is midnight now. They have missed 
you by this time, Pocahontas. 
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Pocahontas. What shall I do ? What shall 
I do? 

Smith. You must stay with us. 

Pocahontas. I cannot leave my father, white 
chief. 

[She starts to go.] 

Smith. You must not go ! The braves will not 
let you live ! I fear your father could not save 
you from them ! 

[Enter Rolfe, running.] 

RoLFE. To the fort! To the fort! The In- 
dians are upon us ! To the fort ! 

Smith. Come, Pocahontas! There is our 
fort across the road. You will be safe in there. 

Pocahontas. How can I leave my father ! 

[Enter Men, Women, and Children, running. 
They enter the fort] 

Smith. Come, Pocahontas! Come! 

[He leads her into the fort just as the Indians 
x,reep in from the forest. They see Pocahontas and 
rush at her, but Rolfe shuts the gates.] 

Braves. Pocahontas! Pocahontas! 

Medicine Man. 'T is Pocahontas who has 
warned them ! 
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Braves. Yes, yes ! 'T is Pocahontas ! 

Medicine Man. Do you hear that. Chief 
Powhatan ? 

Powhatan. I hear. 

A Brave. She has betrayed her own people ! 

Second Brave, We should never take her 
back to us ! 

Third Brave. We should not let her live ! 

Medicine Man. Aye, braves, aye! We 
should not let her live! We will demand her 
from the white men ! 

Braves. Yes, yes ! 

Medicine Man. Shall we offer them peace 
in return for Pocahontas ? 

Braves. Yes, yes, yes ! 

Medicine Man. Do you hear that. Chief 
Powhatan ? 

[There is a long pause.] 

Powhatan. Go, take the peace flag to them, 
and ask for Pocahontas. 

[The Medicine Man raises a white flag and 
goes to the fort. Captain Smith and many m^en 
come out.] 

Smith. Do you come to offer peace ? 
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Medicine Man. We ofifer peace, great chief, 
if you will give up Pocahontas. ^- 

Smith. And what if we will not give her up ? 

Medicine Man. We will make war upon 
you. 

Smith. We will not give her up. 

Medicine Man. Then not a man of you 
shall live ! Nor a woman ! Nor a child ! 

Smith. Pocahontas is our friend. We will not 
give her up to you. 

Medicine Man. Shoot them, braves! Shoot 
them, as they stand there! 

Powhatan. Do not dare to shoot one arrow! 
I, Powhatan, speak. 

(To Smith.) 

I see you are my daughter's friend, white 
chief. 

Smith. I am, and would be yours, if you would 
let me. 

Powhatan. Your white braves take our land 
from us. 

Smith. They shall pay you. As I am chief 
here, they shall pay you. 

Powhatan. Your white braves take our com 
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from US. They will not let us fish in our own 

rivers. 

Smith. I did not know such wrongs were 
done you. My braves shall pay for everything 
in full. , ■ 

Powhatan. Then there shall be peace be- 
tween us. Bring the peace pipe, braves. We 
will smoke in friendship with our brothers. 

Smith. And Pocahontas will be pardoned? 
You will take her back as your own daughter ? 

PowHATAiir. Pocahontas will be pardoned, 
white chief. She shall come and go, as she m^y 
please, between our wigwams and yours, my 
brother. 

[A brave comes with the peace pipe, which 
he gives to Powhatan, who hands it to Captain 
Smith.] ■ ' 

Smith (talcing pipe). 'Tis for eternal peace 
between us! 



LITTLE SCAR-FACE 

SCENE I 

Time: one morning long ago 

Place: an Indian mUage. The vngwam of an Indiai^ 
brave, Hunt-the-Deer. 



Oldest Sister Hxjnt-the-Deek 

Second Sister and 

•Youngest Sister Little Scar-Face 



{The interior of a large vngwam is seen. In the 
center afire is burning.' The three sisters sit on 
fur rugs. They are admiring a shell necklace 
which the Oldest Sister wears.) 

Youngest Sister. Let me. have the necklace, 
sister. It is my turn to wear it to-day. 

Second Sisteb. No, it is my tu^i. She prom- 
ised it to me. 

Youngest Sister. She promised it to me. 

Oldest Sister, Neither of you can have it. 
I shall wear it myself to-day. .y. 

Second Sister. You have worn it every day. 
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Youngest Sister. Every day since Scax- 
Face made it. 

Olbest Sister. I am the oldest. I shall wear 
it as long as I please. 

{Enter Hunt-the-Deer, their father. He 
carries a bow. In his quiver are many arrows.) 

Hunt-the-Deer. My daughters, I am going 
now to hunt. The snow lies deep upon the 
groimd. 'Twill be easy to track the deer. 

Three Sisters. Yes, father. 

Hunt-the-Deer (to the Oldest). You must 
bring in the wood to-day. 

Oldest Sister. Yes, father. 

Hunt-the-Deer (to the Second). You must 
bring in the water. 

Second Sister. Yes, father. 

Hunt-the-Deer (to the Youngest). You must 
cook the venison. 

Youngest Sister. Yes, father. 

Hunt-the-Deer. Where is Scar-Face? 

(There is a short pause. The sisters look at each 
other.) 

Oldest Sister. She is looking for shells. 
She wants a necklace like this. 
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Hunt-the-Deer. The lazy child ! Tell her there 
is work to do. She must help all of you to-day. 

Three Sisters. Yes, father. 

{Hunt-the-Deer goes.) 

Second Sister. Scar-Face is not looking for 
shells. 

Oldest Sister. I know that well enough. 

Second Sister. Then why did you say it.'* 

Oldest Sister. Because I want father to 
think she is lazy. Then he will favor us and we 
can do what we please. 

Youngest Sister. It doesn't matter about 
her anyway. She is too ugly to do anything but 
work. 

Second Sister. S-sh! I think she's coming, 
I hear the crunching of snow. 

{Enter Little Scar-Face. Her black eyes are 
hind. Her smile is sweet and her voice is gentle. 
But across hath cheeks is a deep scar. This keeps 
her from being pretty like her sisters. Her dress is 
ragged and her moccasins are worn out. She is 
wrapped in an old blanket.) 

Oldest Sister. Well, Scar-Face, have you 
finished that work? 
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Scab-Face. I have washed your blankets, 
sisters. They are drying in the sun. 

(She throws off her blanket.) 

Oldest Sister. You needn't take oflf your 
blanket. Father said that you should bring in 
the wood to 'day. 

Second Sister. He said that you should 
bring the water. 

Youngest Sister. He said that you should 
cook the venison. 

Scar-Face. I'm afraid I can't do it all, 
sisters. 

Oldest Sister. You must. We are going to 
look for pink shells. I want new, pink ear-rings. 

Youngest Sister. I want pink shell brace- 
lets. 

Second Sister. I want a pretty pink, neck- 
lace, 

(They rise and wrap themselves in warm blan- 
kets.) 

Scar-Face. May I look for pink shells when 
my work is done? 

Oldest Sister. What could you do with 
them? 
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Scar-Face (timidly). Could I not wear them 
as you do? 

Others. Ha, ha, ha! 

Oldest Sister. You are too ugljf to wear 
shell beads. 

Youngest Sister. The squaws would laugh 
at you. 

{The three sisters go, laughing. Little Scar- 
Face weeps.) 

SCENE n 

Time: that afternoon. 
Place: the same. 

Oldest Sibteb Scah-Pace' 

Second Sister Hunt-the-Deer 

Youngest Sister White Maiden 
Big Moose 



(Enter the three sisters. Each carries several 
small shells.) 

Second Sister. I think my shells are the 
prettiest. 

(She lays them out on a rug.) 

Oldest Sister. Mine are smaller than yours. 

(She lays hers out on the rug.) 
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Youngest Sister. Mine are smaller and 
prettier than any of yours. 

(She lays hers out on the rug.) 

Oldest Sister. They do seem smaller and 
ptettier. Give them to me at once. 

Youngest Sister. No, indeed 1 will not! 

Oldest Sister. You must! I am the oldest. 

Youngest Sister. You can't have them! 

Second Sister. S-sh! I hear the crunching 
of snow. 

Oldest Sister. Look! See if it is father. He 
must not see these shells. 

Second Sister (peeping out). Oh, 'tis only 
Scar-Face. Let the shells alone. 

(Enter Little Scar-Face wrapped in her old 
blanket. She carries wood which she throws on the 
fire.) 

Oldest Sister. Is all your work done, Scar- 
Face? 

Scar-Face. Yes, sister. The wood is in. 

(She points, to a pile of wood.) 

The water jars are filled. 

(She points to a row of clay jars.) 

The venison is ready to eat. 
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{She paints to a large clay pot. She then sits 
on a rug and droops her head wearily.) 

Oldest Sister. It is well. Now when father 
comes you must not deny what I tell him. 

Scar-Face. I never deny what you say, sis- 
ter. 

Second Sister. Sit up straight. You must 

not look so tired. 

{Scar-Face sits up. Enter the father. The sisters 

forget the shells.) 

Hunt-the-Deer. I shot three deer, my 
daughters. 

Oldest Sister. You had good luck, father. 

{The other sisters nod their heads.) 

Hunt-the-Deer. Well, is all the work done? 

Oldest Sister. The wood is in. 

Second Sister. The water jars are filled. 

Youngest Sister. The venison is ready to 
eat. 

Hunt-the-Deer. "What did you do, Scar- 
Face? 

Scar-Face. I — I — helped, father. 

{The father discovers the shells. The three 
sisters are frightened.) 
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Hunt-the-Deek. These shells are fresh. 
Who brought them in? 

Oldest Sister. Ask Scar-Face that. 

{He turns to Scar-Face angrily.) 

Hunt-the-Deeb. So that is what you did to- 
day instead of helping your sisters !j 

{Scar-Face is silent.) 

I should drive you from my wigwam. 

Scae-Face. I am sorry, father. 

Htjnt-the-Deer. Go into a comer. I do not 
want to look at you. 

(Scar-Face sits behind a pile of furs. She weeps 
softly. The father turns to the other sisters.) 

My daughters, I have news for you. Big 
Moose, the great Chief, has come! 

{The three sisters rise quickly. Scar-Face looks 
up.) 

Oldest Sister. Big Moose! Here! 

Hxjnt-the-Deeb {nodding). Here, in this 
village. 

Oldest Sister. How do you know he is here? 
Could you see him? 

Hunt-the-Deer. No, my daughter, no one 
could; not a single brave or squaw. 
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Youngest Sister. It seems strange that no 
one in this village can ever see him. 

Scae-Face. We are not good enough. Only 
the honest and kind can see his shining face 
and hear his wonderful voice. 

Hunt-the-Deer. That is true. 

Second Sister. Then how do you know he is 
here? 

Hunt-the-Deer. His sister. White Maiden, 
is with him. She told us what he said. He has 
come here to marry. 

Three Sisters. To marry! 

Hunt-the-Deer. He said he would marry the 
first maiden who could see him. He is visiting 
the wigwams now. 

Oldest Sister. Well, I shall say I see him 
whether I do or not. 

Hunt-the-Deer. 'Twould be a very good 
way to get him. Now put on your best beads and 
moccasins. I shall go forth to meet him. 

(He goes.) 

Second Sister. Scar-Face, bring my brace- 
lets! 

Youngest Sister. Scar-Face, bring my ear- 
rings! 
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Oldest Sister. Scar-Face, bring my beads! 

Scar-Face. Yes, yes, sisters, I will bring 
them. 

(She hurries about, waiting on them tinllingly.) 

Youngest Sister. Hurry, Scar-Face, get an 
eagle feather for my hair. 

Second Sister. Get an eagle feather for me. 

Oldest Sister. Bring me that pretty white one. 

Scar-Face. You shall have them in one 
minute. 

(She gets the feathers and puts them in her 
sisters' hair.) 

Oldest Sister. Get the red paint, Scar-Face. 
Put it on my cheeks. 

{Scar-Face gets a small clay pot and a tiny 
wing feather.) 

Second Sister. Hurry, hurry, Scar-Face! 
I must be painted, too. 

Youngest Sister. Come, come, paint me! 

(Scar-Face paints her sisters' cheeks.) 

Scar-Face. Oh, how beautiful you are, sis- 
ters! Your cheeks are like red roses. 

Oldest Sister. Now bring our pretty new 
moccasins. 
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{Scar-Face gets the moccasins. The sisters pvi 
them on quickly.) 

Scab-Face. Listen! I hear a rushing of wind 
in the pine trees. I think the great Chief is here. 

Oldest Sister. Hide yourself then, quick! 

Scab-Face. Let me stay, sisters. Please let 
me stay. 

Oldest Sisteb. No. Your dress is old and 
ragged. 

Second Sister. Your moccasins are all worn 
out. 

Youngest Sister. You have no necklace or 
bracelets. 

Scab-Face (to the Oldest). Please let me wear 
your old beads. 

Oldest Sister. No. I don't want White 
Maiden to see you. I don't want Big Moose to 
know you belong to us. Go into the forest and 
hide. 

Others. Go! Go! 

Scar-Face, I will go. 

(As she gets her old blanket the father enters.) 

Hunt-the-Deer. S-sh! They are here! 

(He lifts the flap of the wigwam. Scar-Face goes 
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back to her comer behind the furs. Enter White 
Maiden. She is a beautiful Indian girl, tall and 
straight. Her face shines with goodness and truth. 
Her dress is made of soft doe-shin. Her fur hood 
and moccasins are white.) 

White Maiden. Enter, Big Moose! They 
wait for you. 

{A soft noise is heard as cf light footsteps 
crunching the snow. A sled enters, but no one is 
seen dravring it.) 

Maidens, the great Chief is here. 

HtTNT-THE-DEER. Look upon my three daugh- 
ters, O great Chief! May one find favor in your 
eyes! 

White Maiden. The oldest may come closer. 

(The Oldest Sister crosses to White Maiden.) 

Maiden, here is the sled of Big Moose. Can 
you see the string he holds it by? 

Oldest Sisteb. Yes, White Maiden, I can 

see it. 

White Maiden. Tell me what it is made of. 

Oldest Sister. It is made of moose skin. 

White Maiden. No, it is not moose skin. 
You can't see the string. You can't see Big 
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Moose. He will not marry you. The second maid 
may come. 

{The Second Sister crosses to White-Maiden.) 

Maiden, can you see the string? 

Second Sister. Yes, White-Maiden, I can 
see it. 

White Maiden. Of what is this string made? 

Second Sister. It is made of deer skin. 

White Maiden. No, it is not deer skin. You 
can't see the string. You can't see Big Moose. 
He will not marry you. The last maid may 
come. 

{The Youngest Sister crosses to White Maiden.) 

Maiden, can you see the string in the great 
Chief's hand? 

Youngest Sister. Yes, White Maiden, I can 
see it. 

White Maiden. Of what is this string made? 

Youngest Sister. It is made of beaver skin. 

White Maiden. No, it is not beaver skin. 
You can't see the string. You can't see Big Moose. 
He will not marry you. 

{She turns to the father.) 

Hunt-the-Deer, your daughters are not good 
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and kind. They are selfish, and cruel, and un- 
truthful. Come, brother, we will go. 

(iS^ starts away: she stops.) 

Why do you not come.'' Oh! You want me to 
look at something. You are pointing to that pile 
of furs. 

(She turns and sees Scar-Face.) 

Come forward, little maid. Big Moose wants 
to see you. 

(Scar-Face comes forward timidly.) 

Maiden, can you see his sled string? 

Scar-Face. Yes, yes! It is wonderful! 

White Maiden. Of what is it made? 

Scab-Face. It is a rainbow!. 

White Maiden. It is a rainbow. Now can 
you see Big Moose? - 

Scab-Face. I am afraid to look. I fear he is 
angry at me because I am so ragged. 

White Maiden. You need not fear him. 
Look. 

(Scar-Face looks up. She smiles.) 

Scab-Face. I see him! He is smiling at me! 
He holds out his arms ! 

White Maiden. He wants you for his wife. 
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Come, dear little maid. Come with us to our 
wigwam. We will give you pretty, warm 
clothes, and all the shell beads you can wear. 
You will see your cruel sisters no more. 

{She takes Scar-Face by her hand and leads her 
from the mgwam. The sled disappears. There is 
a soft crunching noise on the snow outside, and 
a rushing of wind in the pine trees.) 



